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Little is known about the implic individual 
differences in privacy preferences.. To explore the relationship 
between privacy pref erences and the style and qwlity of social 
interaction in a first encounter, 77 of 320 college students 
completing the PiJivacy PreJerence Scale were grouped according to 
their low (20 male, 20 female) 6r high (17 iBale^ 20 fema?.e) need for 

privacy. Subjects were tested for extraversibn-introversion and 

anxiety level; measures of interperspnal attraction and interpersonal 
behavior were also administered. Situational demands on privacy were 
varied by mians of a self-disclbsiire task in which subjects discussed 
relatively intimate or non-intimate topics. The findings showed that 
for those with high compared to low privacy preference, in|#raction 
with a istrahger was' rated as significantly more awkward, tfnse, and 
unnatural. High privacy individuals used significantly f^ 
reinforcements when speaking withstrangers than^ id low privacy 
individuals. The manipulation of situational denmnds Spon privacy did 
hot significantly affect interpersonal attraction or interaction. The 
results support previous research suggesting that people with high ^ 
preference for privacy may interact less and be less comfortable with 
a stranger than people with a low privacy preference i ^ Such _ 
individuals may benelit from interperson^al skills training. (JAC) 
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■ ' . . ■ / \. ' ■ , - - ^ ■■ 

* Need for Privacy 

The prcsciit study e:<piored tlic iitplieations of variations in privacy 

prGferancc:3 for tlic^quaO.ity and' style I of interpersonal b^^vibr in an' 

__!__' 

initial encolintor situation. The influence of situational variations in 

' - ' 

privacy u^xi^n intori^orsonal behavior was also examihed. it was hypDthe- 

sj.zed that: (a) persons with a high preference for pfi^^^^ v^uld be less 

attracted to and interact less witJi ^ ,^tranger th^n people^ with a lev;* 

prefereiico; and, ; (b) differences betv;een privacy preference groups (high' 

versus low) in attraction- and interaction vbuid be greater in a situation ' * 

■which places high rather than low demands upon privaq^. The^ research 

4 ^ ^ 

design was a 2 (privacy preference) 1^ 2t (situational demmd) by 2 

■> . ' 

# . _ _ _ _ __ ! _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .*■ 

(gender) design. Situational demands upon privacy were varied by ni^ans 

of a self --disclosure task in which -subjects discussed reia'tively int^Jtate 

or ndn- intimate topics. ^ 

The fiiidings showed that /for those with high conpared with lav 

privacy prieference, interaction witli a stranger wa^ rated as significantly 

iTore awkward, tense, and unnatural. High privacy individuals verfelly 

reinforced speaking* ty the strangers significantly less than ic^ privacy 

ihdividukls. The manipulation of situational demands upon privacy did rbt 

_ ^ _ * _ _ _ _ _ » * _ __ _ _. _' 

significantly affect interpersonal attraction or interaction. The results 

of this study si$)pdrt previous i;^search vAiich has suggested that people with 
high preference for privacy inay interact less and be less comfortable wiSi 
a stranger than people with a low prefer^ce. The inplications of these find- 
ings for relationship develdgtent- and interpersonal skills training ms 
discussed. 

1 
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Privacy can be defined as an outcoire of a persori's wi^ to withhold 

from others certain kno^^ledge as to his/her past, present or future . 

experience cind action ^(Altiton, 1974). Past research on privacy has 

concerned itself with changes in the defihi€ion of privacy as a function 

1^ - . 

of deveJoprnent (V^lfe & Lauferf 1974), changes in privacy preferences 

as a result of enviroranental chdrejes (Aloai, 1973, , Pastalan, 1979, & Vtoife 

s Rivlin, 1971), and the relatiaiship^ between privacy preferences and 

tf ■ 

antecedent enviTOnjtental variables like family size and crowding, and 
also personality variables (Marshall, 1972) . Another group of studies 
has dealt with enviraiinlsntal/spatial variables like - nuniber cind size of 
bedrobrhs, rdorn density (nUniber of people in a room jler square foot) and 
their relationship td^ perceived privacy (Park, 1979; \smith, et al, 1979). 

Little is known about the inplications of individual differences in 
privacy preferences for the way people structure their social interactions, 
nOr t-he irr^licatidns of privacy preferences for effectiveness in int^rper- 
i^orial interactions. It has been generally assisned that privacy Should be 
protected and that invasion of privacy nay cause psychological harm and 
lead to inpaired interpersonal functioning (Al titan, 1974; Jourard, 1966). 

_ *- . . .. ^ 

However^ the relationships betwe^ privacy preference, privacy invasion, 
and social interaction have, not been deteririined. On one hand, it is 
possible that privacy* prererehces reflect prirrarily a need to control 
the anount of social interaction rather than, affecting the quality of 
social interaction. Alternatively^ as suggested by sctn^f the personality 
correlates of preferred privacy (Marshall^ 1972), inter|tersonal ;style and 
and skills may also be assxDciated with need for privacy. Marshal 
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found that pGOple with a high need for privacy vrfien ccxrpama to those wiQi 
a low need for privacy tended to be introverted rather than extra vertedi 
logical and analytic rather than synpathetic and feeling, to have little 
desire for inclusion in groups / and to express or need little affection. 
These persDnality correlates of privacy preferences suggest that privacy 
preference might affect the quality of social interaction. 

It is also likely that situational derronds on privacy influence 
the quality of interaction, and that this is true to a greater extent for 
those with high carpiired with low privacy preferences. Beardsley (1971), 
Gross fl971) , and Pehnbck and Onaptrian (1971) consider violations of 
privacy as potentially harrnful because they can threaten individual 
autbnbny, self respect and in a sense demean the vrorth of a personr- 
iSoffman (1951)^ and Jourard (1966) pointed to the critical effect of a rrent;al 
patient's privacy oh self- identity' and self-esteem. _ ^ • 

The present stuciy was designed to e:»$>lbre (a) the ^relationship betweert 
privacy preferences and tl^ style and quality of social interaction in -a 



iic^ first encounter situation,' and (b) the influence of situational 

variations in privacy upon social interaction. Based t^n tlfe cqrrelates 

of privacy preferences identified ty Marshall (1§73) ^nd \jpon the iirplica- 

tibris of privacy preference for interpersonal behavior from tte discussion 

- _ _ • ' / 

of Goffmari' (1961) and Jourard'' (1966) , it was anticipated that individuals 

with high privacy preferences cbnpared with those having low preferences 

would eS<press less attraction for a stranger and would be rated as less oDm- 

patent in interaction sKllls. Further, it was anticipated that privacy 

jjreferenee level would interact with situational demands <gx3n privacy such 
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tliat differences in sccial interaction between high- and low privacy 
preference groups would be greater following an intiniate self disclosure 
task than following a nonir^imate self disclosure task,- This prediction 
was based upon th<i, p;resuiij5tion that a greater .aiTDunt of discomfort and 

___ * _____ 

anxiety would be experienced by persons with a high need for privacy, cctn- 
pared to low need for pri\^cy in an intimate self disclosure task.. 
In surtimry, the hypotheses were: - . * ' 

1. Persons with a high need for privacy will exhibit less attraction . 
for a stranger, a lower level 6f interaction with .a stranger, and less 

»_:;_____ _v _ ^ _ _ 

ccfhpetence in social skills than persons with a low need for privacy. 

/ - • ' 

2. Differences between privacy preference groups in attraction for 

^ _ _ _ 

a stranger and social interaction will be greater in a situation which 
places high cdrripared with low deirahds uppii ^^vacy. 

Method j 

Subjecets ' 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ■- * _ • _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Subjects for this study were* 77 undergraduate students attending y 

ihtrcductory family relations courses at Texas T^ch University. One 

group) 20 mSle^ 20 ferralp) consisted of .irdivjiduals with a low need for 

^privacy ^ and another included individuals with a high need for privacy 

(17 rriales^ 2(} farrales) . Of a total of 320 students dCxipleting the Privacy 

Preference Scale (PPS) , the 40 scoring' the highest on the PPS were placed in 



the high-need for privacy group (ffeari = 340.60^ S.D. = 10.97) > the 40 lowest 
students wQre_pl|iced^ in the lbw--heed for privacy group (We^,= 276. 40p 



S.p. = 11.30). Three male students itt the high^^heed for privacy group 



4" 



Dre unable to particip4:e in the study; 

* ^ — - ^ 

O / ■ .. •■ - ----- 
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Measures * ; . , 

Privacy preferenoe . Students "were tested 'using the Privacy Pref eroice 

J _ ■ 1 . 

Scale (PPS) disveloped ty jytirstlali (1972) . This scale is tiie only one of 

its kind for use in inaasuring 45rivacy preference. It has a reiiabiitty of 

" *72 (coefficient alpha); (Marshall, 1972). Th^ PPS consists of 93 itans. 

presentud as •a summtive scale with five response alternatives for each 

: i * ^ ^ " 

item ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The scale includes 

six subscalds: Neighboring, Seclusion,. Solitude,. Anonymity,* Reserve, and 

Intimacy. . . ' ^ . 

Extravcrsidrr introversion . Because int^^ver^ion is related to a high 

^heed for. privacy (^^rshall, 1972) and low interpersonal intera^ion (I^ers, 

1^52)^ the Exttaversion-introversion (E-I) subscale of the ^tfers-Briggs 

Type Indicator (D^BTI) W^s Administered so that scores would be'avdiiabie . 

for use as a covariatf . The E-I subscale of ths M-KTI is designed to 



ireasure ease:! in and liking for interpersonal contact. Split-half reii- 

ability (Spearn:an^Braw^ for the E-I subscale is iSJ-. ■ A tesS-retest 

• - , - ■ • - ^ ) . ^ ^ 

correlation of .70 has been r^x>rted (N^ers-Briggs, 1962). : 

' . Anxiety -level . In a situation which j^Laces high demands on privacg^ an 

.individual should experience irore aiisdety tten ii% a_low-demand situatic^i. . 

In order to rteasui^ the level of anxiety ".after the initial S-minute periods 

described below, eadi person cxarrpleted ^tte Affect ^Adjective Chedc list- (AAa) ,> 

a 61^ item quick measureinerit scale of general anxiety level (Zuckerman, 1966). 

Intemai consistency^ for this Scale, is r72 (Kuder-Richard^n Formula 26), N| 

]_______ _ _ '_ , 

and test-retest reliability is .'85 (Zuckeifflan, i960). " ; ; 
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^ ; . t ^ 6 

Ihtcipg^^nal attraction and behavi.or Tneasures , Wig fi«St^ iteasure of 
intcrpcrsoncd attraction was "ciri instrument consisting of 17-bi4x)lar 
: adjective diniensioi^ (e.g., exciting-dull, genu±hi3FarJ:if icial, friendly- 
unfriendly) developed by ieke^ and Bcumes J1978) to ireasure interpersonal 



attraction. Each individual was asked to rate the stranger \ph these 

dimensions. The person's ratings pn each of the 17 adjectrve pairs was 

. J " . , , - _ 

sunned to obtain a giobcii index of attraetich to *or liking of tl^ 

V, * _ » ■ 

cx)nfederate. / ' 

_ _ . ^ ^ _ __ 

The second questionnafire was the Interpersonal Judgment Scale (US) 
(Byrne, 1971) vrfiich nidas^ires. a person's desire to have sotkb futiire inter^ 
action with a partner; The ^ ajbtraetion items include the degree to 
which he/she %^?Duld like to kraw the stranger better in the ^ure. The 
two items ^e ir^sik^ on a 7-point scale ranging fran 1^ {irbst. negative) 
to 7 (rrost positive) and are sunmod to constitute this measure of inter- 
personal ^attracpon. E^^me and Nelson (1965) ireported a split-half 

'reliability^ on the scale of -.85.-. With res^^t to other verbal measures^ 

_ • _ _ - - - ' - - - . - , 

US attrac^ori responses .have been found to be negatively relat^ to ratings 

ofl^cial distance (Schwartz, 1966). Nbnverbal indices of attraction, 

including standing and seating proximity (Byrne, Baskett, & Ho^es^ 1971)^ 

anc^ visuaf^interaction <Efran, 1969) were. also positively related to tfe 

US measure of attrlction.^ ^ . # 

- . _ ^ . _ _ I 

.The- third measure of. attraction was designed to assess t^iq person s 

i ■ " ' * _ _. - 

level of satisfaction with his/her interaction. Based oh a 21-poirit scale- 

from '"not at all" to "extrare^y, "V students wore as5^d ^ answsr the 

fdllQwirig six questions Joking t^ perspective of both tfcmselves ,(3 

\ . , y ^ . ■ 
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questions) cchd the stranger (3 questions): (^) "Ib^what degree did the 
ihtoraction sc^rrt axs^OTarS, forced, and strained to (you/tfe other pers^) "2" 
(b) "To v\fiat degree did the interaction seem smooth, hatnrai, and r<eicixod 
to. (ybtv'the btft^r person)?" and (c) "How much rapport did (ybta/the other 
person) feel with (the other person/ypu) ?" An overall meastire of s^tis*? 
faction' wi th^ the interaction\7as oSEained by subtracting the tvra ratings ^ 
on the f 4rst item from the sum of their ratings on the tH^ ratings of bDth 

_ ^ ^ __ 'L V ___S. 

the second and *third items. * In using the measure ickes, et.\ai^iJ979) 

* • ^ . _ \ _ 

reported that the items were irtxierately intercorreiated (r^2 ^ " • 58 to 

/ ■ - * r , _ . : 

-.78, = :j4b to .48, = -22 to -.37). ' 



Interpersonal behavior in the. dyads was coded from videotaped data. 

> ^havioral indices developed Ickes and ^'Barnes (1978T for measu^ig^tte 

quantity and quality ^of interpersonal 'interaction in same-sex dyads Was 

' ^ \_ ^ • V ■ : ^ , / 

used? "These behavioral indicators included: . (a) total duration of verbalx 

zation; (b)- ffequ^=iGy of verlg^ -reinforcers that indicate attention to, • 

undc^rstanding of, or. agreiEafent with the stranger (e.g., oh really; i see, 

. . ' V / j y __ .- 

un-huh, rri3 too) ; ic) the total duration >of directed gazes v^ere the in- 
dividual looks directly toward' the stranger's face'; (d) duration of 
laughter li^ tiie person; (e) frequency o£ laughter by the person; (f) total 

. frequency Of e:^ressive gestures which include gross'^arm and hand .movenoits 

■ ^» > C _ ^ 

that appear to^ supplerrfent verbailz^ (g) tot^ duration of e>^ressive , 

gestures; and, (h) frequency of questions. ^ - * 

f in addition to coding the behavioral indii^tors, judges r^ted the 

quality of iriteractidn within each of the dyads. On' a 21-point scali* 

ranging froSr"not at all", -^o "extinsmely, " each judge independently r^ted 
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. . . 'v ■ . • * ' . . . ... 

the. degree to which the observed interactions secrnsed smooth, haturai, artd 

relaxed. Lamke (1979? found this to be a good overall rating of irite2>-- 

•action ease in same-sex dyads, : " ' 

■ / 

In order to establish reliable ratings of the behavioral ireasures^ tvAD 
Tnale and tv^ fat^le judges were trained to rate the behavioral interaction 
^^^^ebrded on videotape. of tte- judges -(one male and one fetnale) rated 

duration of verbalizations/ frequency of verbal reihforcers^ duration of 
directed ga^es, and fr©giaency of laughter- The other twD judges rated 
duratioh of laughter, frequ^c^ of gestures, duration of gestures/ frS^ 

qa^cY of questiprts and qmlity of interaction. Each ^judge independently 

______ — - _ 4 _ - 

rated fifteen vid<K)tapes and iiiterrater reliability for*ea(?h se^ of two^ 

" . • ~~ _!__•_ 

raters, using Pear^n's r for the various rteaBures was: r = .92 for dura- 

•^00- of veSaiizationsr r" = .96 for frequehc^^ of verbal reihfbrcers; r = 

.91 for duration ^f directed gazes; r =f ^96 for frequency of laughter; •£ = -95- 

_ _ _ _■ _ _ " - . . 

fbr duration of laughter; r = .98 for frequency of gestures; ^" - -92 for - 

duration of gestures; £ = .99. for frequency df ^questiohe; and, r = .93 for : 

quality of* interaction. All judges were blind as- Co the purpose oT the stuc^ 



ahd tb the level of need fo:^^>rivacy of the students. 

1_. ,^ . * - < 

Procedyr e ' - • • - , 

The F^xvaQ^ Preference Scale (PPS) was ^administered ^o 320 students 

^^^^ ' _ ^ _ . • ^ * ' " ^ - ^ 

(Idfi males and 212 fanaiesj in their ciasstooms-. Tfe 4lD highest;- scoring 

sales . and fenales and ±he 4p^-idvest Ifering males and fenales. were selected . 

i\ . _ . . ■ . •_ . . . ' _ . . _ _ . 

f^feii the ii!S!tial ^groi^ of 320 stqdents to participate in the study. Follow- 
ing identification 6f hi^-and^ low 'scoring sttdents oh tJie PPS^ Qne^half of . 
the hic/h and low scoring student^ v;efe ran^^Sy assigned .to Task J and 



. 4/ ., : ' ' ' 
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• . - ■ . ■ 9 ■ 

Other half to I^sk II. ^ ' i 

rf • • - . ■ ' 

Each stixJent s^s instructed to discuss ^tftree topics ^^'which have ba&i. 

* _ . . - ■■ - _ _ _ ' J ' * ' * ' . < 

determined to be inportant to cx)llfege ^tudents" rath a confederate. H^she 

^ _ _ _ - '^ \ . * ■ , ^ 

v^s given § minutes t4)'>iLscuss these topics and were ijistnucted not to ask ;• 
the confederate questions. A timer was providia and each student was . 
instructed to discuss eadh topic for approxiiTately l^s minutes. 

Sixty-oight tc^ics Jejere pre^rlted by 80 tander^aduate sttadehts (N = 38 
iTQles, 42 fotnles) £pr level of infringanent upon their privacy. Each tjc^ic 
was rated on a 7-poiht scale frdrli: , "not ah in\^sion of cy privacy at all" 
to 7: "an extrerrKi invasion of prix'acy." Topics selected Task r had - 
a meari rating of 5.83 (S.D. = 1.2.) '£c5r males ^nd 5.71 (S.D. =" 1.09) for 
fanales. Task I (low privacy) consisted of a 5-minute period in •which 'the 
person ms asjted to self^disclose to a "straiiger" (confederate) on 3 tc^sics 
v^ch> had teen .determined to Jae* intimatfe aobjects to CQllege students. For 

thi^ males 'the topics were: "what b%th control methods I would use in 

- -- -- - - - ""^^^ - - — i ' - 

marriage,*' "tilths I have cheated on my girlfriend'" ."lies I've told ny 

" _ ~" ~ ~ _ • ' _ _■ ' _ » ' * ■ 

parents." For the females the tcpics were: "things <! dislike about riy- 

ttother," "tiires I have been tatpted' tp. steal screthii.g, " aft! "vSly s<5|^ 

pecple dislike me." After the initial S-minute period tfe students and ^ 

oonfaJerate were asked to CCTrplete the Affect* Mjectiv'e Oseck List (AfiCL) . • 

— ^- . - -_ • ■ !,>__*_•_ _ _ » _ ■" ■ 

Str increase the honesty of the stuaents in oorpleting ^the ^CL/ the e^qperi^ - 
itentelr asked the confederate oome oiSt of the room for a rrtxtfent- Wliiie 
^th^bDnfederate\ t^ re-enter(^ Sie rocan ^iid the eJ^ferirrenter collected the 
scales and told the stud^t he would "be fight teck." At this time tte 
Student was yideo-tdped for a p-mimte period. At the end^of tJxis period tte 
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Student was asked to ecmplete tte three interpersonal attracticffi question^ 
naires. BoJiavio^ interacHon v^s rated late videotapes. 

The proeedurds for Task It (high privacy) were ej^ctly the same as 
described above except that jjoth inale and forale students were asked t6 
self^diseiose on .three t^ics that were judged to be lowest on intimacy^ 
(Mean = 1.20, -S.D. ^ .89 for. men and. Mean = 1.39/, - 0.77 for wonen) : 

"places 1 hc^e iive5," "tlfe nuinber of brothers and sisters I have^'Vand- ■ 
"tilings that interest me. " At the enj3 of the S-minute period the experi-'. 
mshter a^Stint^tered the AACL as in t-he experimental- procedure. Ths 
remaijider fo the control procedure was exactly the sams as that used in 
the* e^^x^rimsntal situation. »^ 

.. In both tasks the confederate vvas given instructions to dhly listen 
during tJiie initial 5-minute period. During the last 5-miriute unstructur^ 
period the confederate was instructed to: (a) let tte otter person speak . 
first; (bj be friendly but do not ask the other person guestidns; and 
(c) di5 not give long answers to .questions the ottier^ person asks. Th€^e 
prbceduites were utilized to control for the^ different effects th§ ' ' ' : 

; ■ '•a . ' * _ . • 

. " . . . . . . ' ;^ _ _ _ . _ ^ / _ 

confederate might have on the behavioral interaction if he/sHe wai ' 
allowed t;D freely interact with the student. A total of 4 confederates 
was used (2 male and 2. f ertale) . Th^ were assigned to ah egua^l nuniDer of 
sessions with each type 'of student and in each situation. Same sex dyads ' 
were utilized thioUgh the stuc^. 

Before debriefing, each person was asked to rate Ycm mudj the situation 
had involved an infriJigetfent on his/her .privacy. This 'was ddrie to further 

- ^. ... ^. .* ; . ' ' - ._. - . - • 

verify that the situational iranipi^ had accorrplished their goals. 
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After this the person was debriefed on the purpose qf the experirroit; 

Results 

The design for this study-'was a 2 (privacy preference) 1^ 2 (situation) 
by 2 (sex of subject) design with n's of 10 in all but one ceil VN*rfcch had 
n = 7. Sle data were analyzed by a series of 2 x 2 x 2 analyses, in 
' order to control the e><periinentwise alpha level at £ < . 05 no individual 
effects were considered to be significant unless p < .dl'2 (Haase, Note 1). 
Haaso's irethbd f or determining alpha is based upon^ the niirber "of deperxient 
"^--^riables^ the d^ree of intercorrelation between the dependent variables, - 
and the sanplc size. Each of the behavioral interaction variables was: 
transformed to either tv^ or three categj)ries due to the nature of the dis- 
tribution of these variables.^ 

It was brigihalli^ anticipated th^t introversion wDUld be significantly 
related to interpersonal interaction* Its effects were to be controlled 
through, covaricince analyses, p^wevet, introversion did not correlate 
significantly with any of the measures of interpersonal attraction and 
interaction ( r's ranged frcm .01 to .16), and thus^it v^s not included as 
a variable in subsequent analyses. .~ ' ' 

Privacy Preferences ' " ' 

, Interpersonal attraction . ■ The relationship between privacy preference 
and ihterpr^sbhal attraction was assessed using three separate n^sures 
of interpersonal satisfaction. No sigrtLficarit differences were found 
between low and high privacy preference groups. ' Therefore/ although the* ' ■ 
rtisahs of the high privacy group were all lower on these ntsasures tliari 'those 
of the low privacy grou[-j> it cannot be concluded that people with a high , 
heed for privacy are less attracted to a stranger than those with a Iw 
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need for privacy, _ - [ ^^^^ — — 




Behavioral ihteractioh .^ The relationship between privacy preference 
and behavioral interaction was assessed using the eight previously identified 
behavioral indicators for the privacy preference groups. Mearts and' st^dart^ 
deviations on the behavior interaction indicators for the p»rivacy preference 
groups 'are presented in Table 1- All means were in the e>?>3cted direcition oh 
jviorai interaction variables. ; ^ 

Insert Table 1 about here ^ 

Results indicated that irBividuals with a high heed for privacy used • . 

_ __ _ ^ - - - - . _ . _ 

verbal reinfdrcers significantly less than did individuals vdth a low heed 

for privacy, E (1,67) = 6.53, £ < .912^ Tfe differi^ce beta 7tsen the groups 

in the duration of verbalizations and frequency of questions approached 

significance with the high need for privacy individuals verlxilizing less than 

the iovi^-n.^ fo^ privacy ones, F (1,67) = 4.49, g <-D375 and asking fewer 

•questions, E (1,67) = 5.59, £ < .921. ^liare was a similar trend in durajtibn 

of directed gaze, duration of laughter"; an(i frequency of laughter^ although 



the .differences were not significant. 

- Relative to the r^t^s ' perceptions of the' intc^-acticris there was a . 
significant difference between the high arri low privacy people, F (1>78) = 
7*17, £ < .009. Raters , perceived the interaction in which there v^e high 
prix^q^ people to be less natural, relaxed and srn:i)th cdipared to interactions 

, ^ • ^ 

involving low privacy individuals. 



jj^te roctibn of Prii^cy Preference and Situhtionaf Dencihds Upon Privacy 

^ ^ Ih order to moasufe the effectiveness of the task irahipulatiohs ^ each 

_ « _ _ . . _ _ 

individual was asked at Uio end of the second 5-minute free interactiibh to 

rate on a seven-point scale; the degree to v^ich jjjjp first 5-niinute inter- 
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aetibh wa6 an irifririgcarbit-dn his/her privacy. Task 1 Individuals reported 
a significantly greater degree of infringonent i^n their privacy 

' (ffean = 3.53) than did Task 11 indiyicjuals (Itean = 213), t(6a) = 3.52, ^ 
p < .0008. However > the two groups' self -reported anxiety soDres did 
hot- follow this sane tr^d. There was ro significant difference between ' 
Task I. (Mean = 8.74) and Task II (Me^n p 8.91) on the anxielT test t(74) 
= 6.17, p <. .860. Thusy it appears that the ex^riitEntal nenipuiation ,>ras 
successful in creating variation in perceived infringertHnt x^n privac^, but 
th^re was rK)t an-' associated difference in anxiety. 

Interpersonal attraction . . The effects of situational variations in 
priva^ and heed for priv^^ upon interpersonal attraction was' assessed using 
the sarr^ three measures of interpersonal attraction as described ,^Qve. 
Analyses of variance shDwed rb significant differences on the attraction 
inaices as a function of the interaction of situation and need for privacy. 
Therefore^ it cannot be doncluded that people with a high need for privacy 
are less attracted to a stranger in a high dealiahd situation than in a low 
^erand one, conpared with those with a low heed for privac^^. Nor can it be 
concluded that 'people are nbre or less attracted to strangers following ^ . 
intiniate versus nohintimate self -disclosure based upcn the lade of signifi- 
cant main effects of situational variations upon interpersonal attractidn.- 

Behayicfal interaction . The differential effects of Tasks i and II for 
priva^i'' preference groups upon behavioral interaction were assessed using 

=4th© beijavioral indicators described atove. Analyses of variance on t±e 
behavioral measures revealed no siignificaht need for priva^ by situation 
interactions in interpersonal interaction. I*d significant differences on in- 
terpersonal interaction indices were found either for the train effect of 

■ ' 15 ' 
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situations. There it canrKDt be cx^ncludei that pec?)!^ with a high need for 
pri\^cy interact less with a stranger in a high danahd situation than in a 
low a^tiand one, carpark wtth tfcse having low privacy needs. In addition, 
the,re is no evidence that people interact any differently with a strangfer | 
following intimate versus nOT-intijnata'^ self-disclosure. 

Relative to tfie raters* p^o^ption of the quality of tte interadtion^ 
there v^s .no significant difference between situations and ro significant 
differences betv^^en any interaction of situation, privacy preferences ^or — 

sex. Thus, it canpDt be concluded Uiat the interactions of high'pri^©cy 

.-1 ___ __ , _-_-_. 

individuals with a stranger are less^snxx)th, natural, and relaxed in a high 

" demand situation than in a low d^arri situation, cxixnpared with ttose of 
low privacy individuals. - 

Other Effects ^ 

No significant effects of sex nor significant interactions of sex with 

^ , i V 

other variables were found in the analyses. 

Discussion . 

Privacy Preference ' ' . 

The behavior of individuals scormg high on tl^e privacy preference 
scale compared with those scoring low was judg^ by observeirs to be signi- 
ficantly nore unnatural, tense, and av^cward v^en interacting with a stranger. 
This dbserration v^s supported ^ the finding that high privacy individuals. 

use significantly f?wer vearbal^reinforc^nents than low privacy individuals. 

\ , 

Verbal reinforcen^ts by the subject could occur only as a result of prior 

verbalizations by the ccnfederate. Since the cx)nfeaerates were trained not 

to initiate any interaction, this means that the .subjects spoke first to the 
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confederate and then used vei±>ai feinforcers as the stranger spoke in return. . ^ 
Verbai reinforcorients nay have re fleeted to the confederates an active 
interest by thd subj^ts in vSat the confederates were saying it may also 
have been a means of encouraging more dbhversatioh by the confederates. 
J^e above relationship is supported by the finding that duratida of verbali- 
zations by thP subject was strongly related to the^fr^u^sy of their verbal 
reinforcers. 




The results of this st3dy si:^gest that need for privacy does not nave 
inplications for the degree* to v^ich one is attracted to othsr people. 
High privacy individuals appear to have an equal desire to get to know 
others as low privacy individuals , but they may lack the interpersonal ^ 
skills necessary for relationship development. Perhaps individuals ^th 
a high need for privacy receive negative f eedbadc from otters as a result 
ot some deficiencies in interpersonal skills, and this negative feedbadc 
causes than to need and seek privacy. Tsn alternative explanation '"ri^ tfet 
individuals with a high need for privacy do not get enough practice 
interacting with others and so do not learn the necessary social skills. 
A third possibility is that they h^ve the social skills but were not 
interested in using them. More research is needed 'to determine tte rela- 
tionship between social skills and need for privacy. 

Since, based upon the present stui^, high need for privacy individuals 
hgve less smooth and natural social dLnteractions , it may be of interest to 
detemine if pri\^cy preferences would change as a result of interpersonal 
skills training. It would also be helpful to know how need for privacy is 
' related to shyness and social avgidance since Haynes (1979) 'has shown that 
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it ik pd^^ible to teach shy people interpersonal skills which ifesuits in 
ihiproved feelings about self. ® 

Interaction of Situation and Privacy Preferences : ^ . 

:^\^%ie mriipulatidn of situational dertands upon privacy did not signifi- 
cahtiy affect any of the d^)enderit variables, nor did the. interactipn of 
situation and privacy preferences influence interpersonal behavior. 
When iixiividuals were asked to self-disclose oil intimate conpared with 
nbn-ihtiniate tcpics they did report significantly noire privacy infringement 
at the conckision of the 5-minute self disclosure. However, ti^^y^ did nst - 
obtain higherXanxiety scores than iiidividuals wtf6 were asked to self- 
disclose on norv^timate'su^^ It may be that this privacy infringe- 
situation was not extreme enough to produce high anxiety and a subsequent 
reduction of . interaction and attractidrv for those wit?h high privacy 

preferences. ' 

with respect to situational ddnands upon privacy, Goffman (1961) 
studied the environments of "total institutions" such as asylums and 

prisons and found that individuals' prlva^ was oontinuaiiy infringed xjp- 

, 4 i_: _^ ' 

on in that people were constantly surveyed and intimate conversations 

were often tape-recorded. The situations Goffman described represoit a 
much ntDre intense, varied, and prolonged infringement upon privacy than 
was, reprep^jited in the present stu^, and this may explain vAiy his sub- 
jects increase in anxiety level vrfiile those in the present stui^ did iibt. 
The results of this study reveal a need for m^re data ort how d|.fferent 
degrees of self disclosure invluence individuals' attraction and inter^ 
action with others, as as other aspects of functioning. 
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* »»____ 
The lack of anxiety associated with tfe manipulation of privacy 

* * _ ■ t " ■ - ^ - 

in this study may suggest that people have adapted to infrihganent i^xDri 

pri'Vaty \^ .self -disclosure • rbre information is needed on Ytj^ other 

types of situational variations in private^ in* intimate and non-intimate 

relationship^ affecfe interpersonal behavior. : ; 

^ . - . • 

' Finally, the results have iirplications for future WDrk oh the role 

of self disclosuice in the relationi^ip' develo^nsit process i in an ongoing • 

relaticxiship/ it has been proposed that relationship satisfaction is 

related ifi a curvilinear fashion to gelf disclosure in that tte rro^t 

satisfied cbi^)les report noderate t^ ^gh rather than exSro^ray high pr . 

-ibw levels of self disclosure <Taylor, 1979)- less is known about the 

inplications of level of self disclosure for behavi^ai' interaction -or 

interpersonal attraction' in the initial stages of a relationship. ^-*Ihere 

was ho evidence in the present stuc^ that interjaction or attraction vary 

_ ' ■■ ^_ ' _ . ■ _ ■ _ _ _ 

as a function of level*>f self disclosure (nodera^eiy^ low) # but 

these eonclusiois are limited to Information frSn'the speakeif (rather 

than speaker and listener both) in a non-voluntary self-disclosure task. 

However > this paradigm may be useful in determiraJig tbe cX)hditions under 

_ _ _ . _ : '__ _■ _ _ ,:' ' . _ . _ A 

v*iich self^disclbsiore does have an inpact ijpon ease of interacticai and 

* ^traction in initial encounters through such taisk variations as the^ ^ 

ft ■ ■ . , 

substitution of a naive subj^ for tte confederate in the iist^er role, 
the altering of degree of perceived voluntari^ level of seif^disclosiare 
and varying the level of intimacy ot;-^5^ topics. 
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PbbtTKDtes _ _ * : 

■^The distribution of these mriablds was either biSodai or tr±nxx3ai. 



Fbr exanple/ people tended to eith^ ask no questions during t±»e S-minute 
unstructured period or ask 3-4 questibris. Those asking none were srored 
"0" and thc^e asking 3-4 were scored "1." * , , 
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Table 1 

Means and Standaird Der^^iatims "on the B^iavior interaction Indicators 
arsfi Analyses of Variance for Pri^^&y Preference Grbi^^s* 



^aiaviojc^l'lnt^eractidn ^ - Privacy^ Preference Group 
' ' ^ ' • High liow 
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r y J- ' . . ' ■ r. - i ;^ (r^37) (n=40) 



*^ Stoo^Suiess" oY iiiteracti^ . , " ^ 

Mean ^ , ^ 7.23 12.51 

; 2.13 7.99 , .009 

' Btequency of verbal ' 4 ^ • 
reihfprcers *; / 

>iean ' 0.18 0,45' - * . .012 

S.D. V' ■ 0.39 0.50 

^^^tequency of questions f 
• >teah ^ 0.16 0.40 .021 

• 5.EI. ■ . 0.49 ^ 

Dctfatidn o£ verbalizations , 

I Mean 0.76 - 1.15 .037 



Freqt^hey of daughter 



Mean 0.88 '-'^;;i.l7 .128 

S.D. ; 0.85 0.75 



Daratioh of directed gaze - 

Mean* • ^ # 0.83 1,3-0 .172 

S.l5. " 0.76 0.87 



Table i (Gontinued.) , 



Bd:iavioral.; Iriteractidh 
, Indicators* 



firivacy Preference Groi:^ 
High LCM 



(n=40)" 



Duration of -laughter 

r 

M6an 
S.D. 




0.21 
0.41 

6.27 
0.45 

0.27 
0.45 



*For the S-tninute 
**A11 duration measures are in seconds. 



0.48 

0. 35 
0.48 

0.35 
0.48 



.185 



438 



.438 
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